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OUR COYER PHOTO: The Dairy Herd Analysis Service was officially inaugurated at the 
National Salon of Agriculture, February II, 1966. Its reception by the public was enthusiastic; 
almost 5000 pieces of literature were given out in the five days. Our photo shows Prof. Peter 
Hamilton and Dr. Robert Balcer (right) discussing some fine points of a Performance Record, 
while Dr. John Moxley operates IRMA, the Infra-Red Milk Analyser. Supervisor Marcil Couture 
is placing computer cards in the card sorter. A small-model computer is in the left foreground. 
Macdonald College gratefully acknowledges the generous assistance of the Bank of Montreal, 
International Business Machines, the makers of IRMA, and the Salon de I'Agriculture in 
presenting this display. See the articles on pages 9, 10, 11. 
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INSIDE 



THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 



The Quebec Enquiry on Agnculfure 



One year ago this month, the Government of Quebec in its "Green Paper" 
on agriculture, announced massive emergency aid to meet the immediate problems 
facing the industry in the province. At the same time it ordered a Royal Enquiry 
on Agriculture "because of the extreme complexity of the agricultural problem and the 
desire to throw all light possible on this problem". The members of the Commission 
have since been named, and more recently, the Commission has invited "individuals, 
corporations, groups, agricultural enterprises, agribusinesses, and all others whom 
it may concern or interest, to present their views on the subjects under consideration, 
in the from of a brief". 

We heartily commend the Government for its action. It is official recognition 
that agriculture is in a state of revolution, that subsistence farming is under economic 
pressure, that the transition to commercial farming is creating serious social problems. 
It is recognition that agriculture is still the basic industry, a key factor in the economy 
of the province. It is an expression of confidence that within the industry there are 
men with the ability and the experience to define the objectives and to build a long- 
term plan for the prosperity of the province's agriculture. 

We are disappointed however, with the terms of reference which the Commis- 
sion has provided to the public in its invitation to contribute its views. It not only 
presumes to identify the problem, but also provides the solutions leading to an expres- 
sion of opinion only the means of implementing these solutions. The Commission's 
purpose, it states, is "to investigate ways and means to increase the farmer's revenue 
in order to bring it into line with that of other sectors of the economy, and particularly 
in regard to the establishment of stable and remunerative markets; the improvement 
of marketing and trading processes of agricultural products; the lowering of the cost 
of production of farm products; the reduction of the costs of processing of agricultural 
products; the consolidation of farm enterprises". 

Does the Commission thus conclude that low farm revenue is the one and only 
problem facing agriculture, and that a higher income is the only goal of a farm 
family ? Does it imply that it is possible to raise to an acceptable level the income on 
all the farms now in production? 

Where, in these terms of reference is there room to consider the social problems 
of the thousands who can no longer meet the demands of a changing agriculture and 
must find a new life outside of agriculture ? 

Where, within the framework that the Commission provides, is there room to 
stand back and take a really objective view of the whole agricultural industry within 
the province, to ask what products can be efficiently turned out in competition with 
the rest of the world's producers, what special resources and combination of resources 
we have at our command ? 

Where is the invitation to suggest ways to engender that spark of contagious 
enthusiasm, the prelude to financial success, which distinguishes areas and communities 
outstanding for their agricultural progress? 

Should not thought also be given to the problems of providing guidance and training 
to the young people who will be the farmers five, ten years from now ? Should it not 
enquire how to encourage the best among them to take up the challenge of producing 
food and fibre; how agricultural education can be made attractive and meaningful, 
instilling a confidence in the future that the industry deserves ? 

Respectfully, then, we suggest that the Royal Enquiry on Agriculture should 
scrap its narrow concept of the problem of agriculture. Let it start with a clean note- 
book, certainly without the assumption that the apparent problems are indeed the 
real ones. Let it invite the public to contribute its views on the future of agriculture 
in the broadest possible terms. 

Out of this Enquiry, then, should come new ideas and exciting possibilities, ideas 
which can be built into practical progressive recommendations to a government whic 
has, by the very act of appointing the Commission, indicated its intention to build 
a prosperous and proud agriculture in the province. 
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Russia's ' new lands ' can grow wheat 



Will Russia still be buying wheat from Canada 
ten years from now? Dr. H. C. Dion, Dean of 
Agriculture, and Dr. W. E. Sackston, Professor of 
Plant Pathology, visited the ' New Lands " last 
July as guests of the Ministry of Agriculture of 
the Soviet Union. Here, from a recorded interview 
with Peter Hamilton, are some of Dr. Dion's ob- 
servations. 



Peter Hamilton: Dr. Dion, how does 
Russian wheat production compare 
f with Canadian wheat production? 
* Dr. Dion: Well, it has some fascinating 
similarities and it has some fascinating 
differences. When I arrived in Ka- 
zakhstan, which incidentally is just 
' about half way around the world from 
southern Saskatchewan, I was struck 
by the fact that it was very similar to 
southern Saskatchewan, particularly 
the area around Regina. It was flat and 
treeless, the wind was blowing, and it 
i was hot and dusty. In fact, I felt quite 
at home. But when I started looking 
around and asking questions about the 
crop production, I found out that there 
were some very significant differences. 
In southern Saskatchewan we operate 
on the basis of either a half or a third 
summer fallow. The people that like to 
gamble have two crops after fallow; 
the second one is a success depending 
upon how much it rains. In a poor 
year, it is a failure. In Kazakhstan I 
was fascinated to find out that they 
could run three and four and even five 
crops in the more favourable areas be- 
tween fallow years. This means much 
more efficient use of the soil, and it is 
a sign of a very much greater moisture 
elticiency. 

i Peter Hamilton : How do you account 

' for this better use of water? 

' Dr. Dion : I am not sure that I can ac- 
count for it, but I found a lot of clues. 
First of all, the country there should 
oe dryer than it is in southern Sas- 
katchewan because the rainfall is only 
about 12 inches, and in Saskatchewan 
It IS 15. But in Kazakhstan apparently 
there are not as many of those 
days when the temperature goes 
up to 105, and when it is hot in Ka- 
zakhstan, the wind doesn't blow, it 
seems. When it is dry, the relative 
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humidity isn't as low as in Saskatche- 
wan which means that the crop can 
make better use of the moisture sup- 
plies that are in the soil. This is part 
of the answer. 

Peter Hamilton: The big purchases of 
wheat that are being made by Russia 
from Canada would indicate that they 
oerhaps are not really too efficient in 
their wheat production. Is this the im- 
pression that you gained ? 
Dr. Dion : I gained the reverse impres- 
sion. I was very impressed by what I 
saw at the big State farm I was on, 
and I considered that they did as good 
a job of raising wheat as we do on our 
best farms in Saskatchewan. I think it 
is important to recognize that the 
U.S.S.R. has an annual wheat crop of 
about two billion bushels a year on the 
average. This is about four or five 
times Canada's production. Now when 



we don't get the rains in western Can- 
ada, it isn't at all abnormal for us to 
have only half our average yield. But 
in Russia, if they have as much as 25% 
below their average, they are 500 mil- 
lion bushels short, more that the en- 
tire Canadian crop. So they are in the 
market for v^heat from Canada. I 
think that we can continue to sell wheat 
to the U.S.S.R. for the next little while, 
at least whenever it doesn't rain enough 
there. 

Peter Hamilton : A pparently, what is a 
very large sale to us is not quite as big 
a purchase to them. Two billion bush- 
els sounds like an awful lot of wheat. 
What do they do with it all ? 
Dr. Dion : Well, the Russians eat a lot 
of bread. They are fascinating bread 
eaters. Of course, in Canada we only 
use bread to hold up butter. Most of the 
bread we have isn't worth eating. In 
Russia, they are very fond of bread. 
I think it has some kind of emotional 
appeal to them. It is not uncommon at 
all to see people in a restaurant pick up 
a little pile of four slices of black bread, 
another little pile of four slices of white 
bread, which is more bread than I nor- 
mally eat in two or three days. 
Peter Hamilton : Did you find the 
bread better ? 

Dr. Dion : Oh, yes, the bread had a 
taste. It was good bread. I think they 
are going to continue eating bread for 
a long time. It is characteristic of our 
society, of course, that the more money 
we make, the less bread we eat. But al- 
though their standard of living is in- 
creasing, and it appears to be increas- 
ing quite rapidly, I think their bread 
consumption will stay up for quite a 
while. 

Peter Hamilton : Now about this 
(continued on page 8) 
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Why not a seed farm? 



by W. W. Kee/er"^ 



Quebec imports each year most of its requirements of Certi- 
fied and Registered seed. For example, in one year alone, 
210.000 bushels cereals. 195.000 pounds Timothy and 107,000 
pounds Red Clover were brought in. In this article, W. W. 
Keeler, Superintendent of the Provincial Seed Farm, who be- 
lieves that much of this seed could be produced at a profit 
within the province, explores the possibilities for commercial 
seed farms. 



(SEE PAGE 23 FOR BUDGET FOR SEED FARM) 



In this article, oats, timothy and red 
clover only will be considered, because 
these three crops are not difficult to 
grow, and a very practical rotation 
could be arranged for pedigreed seed 
which would meet the requirements 
laid down by the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association. As competence 
and efficiency increased through ex- 
perience, other crops, such as birdsfoot 
trefoil, other legumes, flax, brome 
grass could be considered as seed crops. 




The high standard of Canadian seed is 
recognized the world over. 

As well as the domestic trade, a good 
export market could be developed, be- 
cause seeds of the forages, especially, 
are in good demand elsewhere due to 
their winter hardy characteristics. 

The basic problems of management 
of a specialized seed production enter- 
prise would be to operate at the most 
profitable scale of output and to keep 
productive resources, (land, labour, 
capital and management) in the most 
effective balance so as to make farm 
profits as large as possible. 

W, W. (Wink) Keeler, Dept. of Agro- 
nomy Macdonald College, is Super- 
intendent of the Provincial Seed 
Farm. 



Labour requirements are small as 
compared to a livestock enterprise 
giving a similar return. Mechanization 
can speed the handling of the product 
and eliminate a lot of hard work. Long 
hours may be necessary at seeding and 
harvesting but the rest of the year an 
8-hour day should suffice. Extra help 
at roguing periods might be necessary 
but school age casual labor is quite 
adequate when properly managed. 

Expensive housing can be eliminated; 
the main requirement is that the 
harvested crop be stored in a dry place. 
Rodents are not a problem with the 
newer rodenticides available today; a 
couple of cats work equally as well, 
perhaps better. 

An operator with one helper should 
be able to carry on 210 acres in seed 
production with little difficulty. The 
most important requirement is to keep 
careful records, exercise care in clean- 
ing, planting, and harvesting to avoid 
mixtures of seeds, and to make sure 
that procedures as set down by the 
C.S.G.A. are followed so that the crops 
produced can be pedigreed. If this is 
not done the margin of profit will be 
reduced because the seed would have 
to be sold as a commercial grade. 

Since the enterprise is specialized the 
inventory would not be as broad as 
for a mixed farming operation. Me- 
chanization can eliminate practically all 
heavy manual labor, and can speed up 
the handling of the harvested crops 
during processing. Breakdowns can be 
kept to a minimum with proper care 
and maintenance. Repairs and main- 
tenance to machines could be done by 
the farm operator during the winter 
or early spring after the seed has been 
cleaned. 



On a farm with 210 acres arable 
land, 105 acres of timothy, 70 acres of 
oats, and 35 acres of red clover would 
constitute a workable rotation. Of the 
210 acres, 70 acres would be plowed 
annually soon after the removal of the 
crops: this would be one timothy area, 
and one cereal area. One plot would be 
seeded to straight cereals, one plot to 
cereals seeded down to red clover and 
timothy. Commercial fertilizer in the 
class 10-10-10 at 300 to 400 lbs. per 
acre could be applied on the timothy 
sod as soon as the snow is off in the 
spring. The cereals would be fertilized 
at seeding time with 200 lbs. 8-16-16. 
Actual rates and analysis would be de- 
termined by soil tests. 

With the chemicals available today, 
a good spray prgram could be followed 
by which all weeds could be controlled. 
If couch grass infestations were large 
a crop such as white beans could be 
grown and chemicals which could be 
used in beans would eliminate it. As 
soon as the timothy crop was removed 
the area could be sprayed and this 
would give a place to gain some degree 
of control over perennial weeds. 

One variety of each crop would be 
grown in any one year. This simplifies 
the seeding and harvesting operations, 
and eliminates time consuming steps 
needed to thoroughly clean machinery. 
The rotation does allow for a change 
of variety in any crop each year it 
need arose. .^l 

Fertility would be maintained wim 
commercial fertilizer and crop residues, 
which could be chopped with a rotary 
type chopper to aid in the rotting pr^^ 

cess I 
All crops could be swathed and a - 
lowed to dry on long stubble, 
would reduce the danger of shelling " 
to over-ripening, and lower the moistur 
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content of the seed to a safe level for 
storage without danger of overheating 
which could reduce quality and ger- 
mination. 

LAND AND EQUIPMENT 

In order to obtain land in an area 
suitable for seed production, one should 
be prepared to pay $150 an acre for 
a 250 acre farm. This would include a 
house and presumable buildings which 
could be converted to meet the needs 
for storing the crop and housing clean- 
ing and processing equipment. 

Two tractors in the 35 H.P. range 
and a full line of land preparation and 
harvesting machinery, including a pull- 
type combine and self-propelled 
swather, could handle all the work 
FINANCING 

For a man to step out and buy land 
and new equipment would mean an 
investment of $58,390. A "package 
deal" loan from the Farm Loan Board 
could be arranged for 75% of this 
amount to be mortaged over a 25- 
year period or longer if necessary. An- 
other $15,000 would be needed to make 
up the required outlay. The most desir- 
able thmg would be to have this amount 
available as ready cash, but failing that 
some arrangements could probably be 
made to borrow it. If the operator was 
mechanically inclined, substantial 
savmgs could likely be made in ma- 
chinery purchases by buying good used 
equipment. In addition it might be pos- 
sible to do without the cleaning equip- 
ment if a good custom operator could 
Ije found to process the harvested crop 
This would increase the yearly expenses 
m actual cash outlay, but would save 
on mitial cost, depreciation, and in- 
surance. 

CONCLUSION 

s.pJ'"'^'^^• '"^^ '•masons why 

ced production will never become a 

O ,fh '''^il ^«"'=""'"'-al enterprise in 
Quebec. The first is that the farmers 

w th 'f ^ ""^ P'"''"^"'^ concerned 

with mixed farming, and secondly, only 
a limited area is climatically adapted 
0 seed production. Those farmers S 

ullv ^^^'^ be success- 

ul y and profitable grown who wish 
^ spec.ahze could be assured of a ready 
S f°I"P^"f'o" would come only 
from outside the province, and ship- 
Pmg costs would give the local pro- 
ducer a big advantage. 

The net income per farm should 
compare very favourably with a live- 
mor. i"u '""y requiring more land, 
more labour, and less independence, 
^or those already in seed production, 
there would be no concern for alarm 
because the additional 80,000 acres 
wtiich were established as necessary 
would not be interfering with their 
markets, but only providing seed which 
at present imported. 




Largest percentage of seed exported from Canada goes to the United States. Seed 
is also exported to western Europe, one area in which trade officials are 
concentrating efforts to increase use of Canadian Seed. 




A swather is almost essential in seed production. A good used puM-behind model 
can reduce initial capital outlay. 
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Bits and Fleeces of Textile News 

PROFESSOR M. M. JENKINS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 



Russia's "new lands" 



(continued) 



WOOLMARK 




This is the Woolmark, fifteen grace- 
fully tapered lines curved on three 
arcs, an artist's abstract of a softly 
knotted skein of woollen yarn. Mont- 
real flaunted it last Fall. 

Policed by the International Wool 
Secretariat and backed by the laws of 
the country in which it appears, the 
Woolmark on any garment or fabric 
guarantees that the fabric consists of 
pure virgin wool, with an allowance of 
5% for visible decorative yarns and 
0.3% for impurities. 

The I. W. S. hopes within a year to 
add further guarantees of specified 
colour fastness, tensile strength and 
other performance qualities. 

The license to use the Woolmark is 
granted to garment makers, spinners, 
weavers and retailors and this right is 
taken away for any misrepresentation. 

Swing labels must carry the name 
or trade mark of the licensee or his 
code number, or a reference to the sew- 
in tag which must always be coded. 
The names, trade marks or codes are 
registered with the policing I. W. S. 
The consumer is completely protected. 

INSTANT SKIRTS 

Stitch one seam, turn up one hem, 
and the skirt is ready to wear. Record 
time of construction: five minutes. 
This is the claim for the instant skirt. 

The fabric is wool, sold in two 
widths, one for tall girls, one for petites. 
The secret is a selvedge which has a 
woven-in waist band of elastomeric 
yarn, possible the spandex that divorced 
the sock from the garter and tames 
exuberant bulges. 

The instant skirt needs no fitting. The 
fabric is so designed that it moulds to 



the body without the conventional darts 
and tucks. 

INSTANT SHAPE 

The consumer's dream : a suit or 
dress with the pleats and creases locked 
in, the wrinkles and puckers locked 
out, that never loses its smoothness and 
shape, that resists wrinkling and 
puckering through repeated launderings, 
that needs no ironing, that can be 
washed and tumble-dried to emerge 
looking as if it had never been wet. 

A Korotron permanent press finish 
is the fairy godmother. 

The cloth is impregnated with spec- 
ially selected resins and sulphones, then 
dried. The garment maker cuts and 
sews the garment, then bakes it in a 
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high-temperature oven to polymerize or 
develop the resins which fix the pleats 
or creases forever. 

But the manufacturer will have prob- 
lems. If the oven temperature is too 
cool, the garment will not hold its 
shape, it too hot, the fabric will lose 
strength and the dyestuff change 
colour. 

The consumer too will have prob- 
lems. The fabric tends to abrade along 
the pleats and creases. Since puckers 
in seams must be eliminated, the gar- 
ments will be sewn with a long stitch 
and loose tension, neither conducive 
to long wear. Because the shape is 
permanently set, re-fitting will be diffi- 
cult. And lastly the fabric will be stif- 
fened. Does the consumer really want 
a built-in shape? 



100,000 acre state farm you saw. What 
about their tillage methods, and their 
mechanization. Are they handling this 
in a modern way? 

Dr. Dion : I was thunder struck, Peter, 
when I started asking some questions. 
They had a big acreage to sow in the 
spring. I asked them how they did this. 
They said they did it all in eight days. 
They put out 42 outfits doing the seed- 
ing: 29 small tractors each of which 
pulled 3 seed drills and 13 big tractors 
each of which pulled 5 seed drills. They 
kept them going night and day and did 
the whole job in eight days. I saw them 
summer fallowing with the Noble blade 
which incidentally was invented in 
western Canada, m Alberta. Using the 
Noble blade for summer fallowing, 
they covered the ground at the rate 
of about 12 to 13 acres an hour, which 
is not bad. The harvesting was done on 
this particular state farm with 120 one- 
man self-propelled combines, and they 
had another 17 coming in the fall. 1 
thought they were doing an excellent 
job. 

Peter Hamilton: What about the man- 
aiiement of this 100,000 acre farm? 

Dr. Dion : The director of the State 
farm was a very competent, very effi- 
cient farm management agronomy 
specialist. He was trained in an agricul- 
tural college and certainly knew exactly 
what he was doing. I would say that 
every state farm will have a staff of one 
to five qualified degree holding agricul- 
turalists running the show. On collec- 
tive farms, I think the profitable ones 
will have a staff of these well-trained 
technical people, but the unprofitable 
ones can't afford to hire them, and get 
along without. 

Peter Hamilton: Looking into the 
future, can we count on a market for 
wheat in Russia in the years ahead? 

Dr. Dion : I don't think so, Peter. In 
the short run, yes; in the long run, no. 
First of all, the New Lands were 
opened up in 1954, which is only U 
years ago. They are still having some 
growing pains. From what I could tin(i 
out, the average production will likely 
increase over the whole area. Let us re- 
member this represents 55 million acres 
of wheat which is at least twice as niucn 
as Canada's wheat acreage. The averag 
will probably increase by a third to 
half in the next five to seven yea • 
And the increase that they will get F 
from better methods of managemem 
and the use of more fertilizers wi i oe 
equivalent on the average to Canau 
exportable surplus each year. 
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Macdonald College Introduces . . . 

The Dairy Herd Analysis Service 



No "tool" ever offered to the dairy farmers of Eastern Canada 
carries more promise for improving net farm income than the 
New Dairy Herd Analysis Service. 



The Dairy Herd Aanlysis Service is 
a new electronics-age herd management 
program for dairy farmers in Eastern 
Canada. Patterned after the highly suc- 
cessful D.H.I. A. program in the United 
States, there is every reason to believe 
that it can bring the same spectacular 
improvement to our dairy herds, and 
in as few years. 

In New York State, for example, 
average production per cow per year 
of all herds on D.H.I. A. has jumped 
1600 lbs. in just four years. In hard 
cash, that is an extra $64 worth of 
$4.00 milk for every cow in the barn. 
These herds are now averaging close 
to 13,000 lbs. per cow, purebred and 
grade. That is about 4,000 lbs. above 
State average. Altogether in the States, 
thirteen centres now have 2,000,000 
cows enrolled. Thanks to the generous 
co-operation of our neighbours to the 
south, the new Dairy Herd Analysis 
Service will incorporate the 30 or more 
changes anticipated for the American 
programs. 

The Service is to start early in April. 
The first supervisors are being selected 
from this year's graduating class in 
Diploma Agriculture. Three or four 
pilot units will be formed in the Mont- 
real milk shed, within working range 
of the College. As the program devel- 
ops, new groups will be organized 
wherever there is a demand in Quebec, 
or indeed in Eastern Canada. Once it 
is set up, the Service can handle an 
almost unlimited number of herds. The 
Infra-Red Milk Analyzer (or IRMA, as 
she is already fondly known) can au- 
tomatically test a milk sample every 




(D.H.A.S.) at the Showmart. The New 
Dairy Herd A nalysis Service is primarily 
for commercial herds and provides as- 
sistance in herd management, feeding, 
breeding and selection. 



seventy seconds; the computer can pre- 
pare a complete herd analysis in 
seconds. 

How does the D.H.A.S. operate? 
Suppose you have sent word to your 
agronome, or written the College that 
you would like to join. Once a month, 
the area supervisor will visit your farm. 
He will pick up your milk samples and 
record the changes that have taken 
place in the past month. Back at the 
College, the milk samples are tested for 
fat, and solids-not-fat, all this data is 
then fed into the computer. The com- 
puter will "remember" what it was 
"told" last month, and the months be- 
fore that, and will add this new data 
to it. In a very few days you will get 
back a complete herd management re- 
port in English or in French. 

On pages 10 and 11, you will find a 
typical report. It shows much more in- 
formation than we can list here. It pro- 



vides complete and accurate up-to-date 
information on every cow in your herd. 
And, on a herd basis, it provides an 
analysis of the dairy business opera- 
tion. It shows, for example, the net 
profit from milk for the previous twelve 
months over the cost of feed. 

The cost of the Service is about one 
cent per cow per day. That is a little 
over $100 a year for a 30-cow herd. 
To pay for it, your production must in- 
crease 100 lbs. per cow. In New York 
State, the actual average has been four 
times that. 

There is no conflict with the R.O.P. 
program. Rather, these programs com- 
plement each other. Registered herds 
may be on both. R.O.P. will give you 
an official, internationally recognized 
production record of each cow. 
D.H.A.S. is primarily for commercial 
herds and provides management data 
for your personal use. This information 
is not made public, although group 
summaries are made so that you can 
compare your program with the group 
averages. 

As for bookkeeping, there is sur- 
surprisingly little to do. You weigh and 
sample each cow's milk once a month. 
You make a note on the barn sheet 
when a cow freshens, is bred, or is 
dried off. There are no calculations to 
do; that's the computer's job. The su- 
pervisor on his regular visit checks 
quality and quantity of feed. 

The Dairy Herd Analysis Service is 
not, however, a magic wand. By itself, 
it cannot do miracles. But D.H.A.S. 
does provide the herd management, 
feeding, breeding and selection, toward 
the goal of higher production and 
higher profits. 
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Raymonde Filiatreault looks to see how big the carrots uic or. .er 
father's farm at Ste-Rose, Laval. Carrots are among the "special 
crops" for whose loss from severe weather in 1965 the government is 
paying compensation to farmers in certain counties. 

$10 Million Increase In 
Govt. Crop-Damage Aid In '65 



The Hon. Alcide Courcy, Quebec 
Minister of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion, announces that the Provincial 
Government, in collaboration with the 
federal Government, has decided to 
increase assistance to farmers whose 
crops were damaged by adverse weath- 
er conditions in 1965 by about ten 
million dollars. 

Following the federal-provincial 
drought relief programme announced 
last September, which concerned farm- 
ers in 50 counties in Quebec who had 
suffered crop losses from severe lack of 
moisture, a second agreement has just 
been concluded for the purpose of 
partly compensating farmers for losses 
sustained since August 15th as a result 
of excessive rainfall and early frosts. 



The financial assistance made avail- 
able under this second agreement ap- 
plies to 69 counties, comprising 44 out 
of the 50 which had already been de- 
signated as having suffered from 
drought and another 25 that were not 
included in the first agreement. The 
new assistance will be in the form d 
subsidies for the purchase of livestock 
feed by owners of herbivorous animaN 
and of grants to growers of crop^ 
classed as "special": tobacco, strawber- 
ries, beans, peas, corn for canning 
linseed flax, cucumbers in frames, tur 
nips, carrots, and table beets. 



The various new subsidies are 



based 



on the following allocations 



of feed; 

V4 of a ton of feed grain (or the eqm- 
(continued on page 22) 
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This page supplied in the in- 
terests of the Family Farm by 
the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization. 



HOW TO REDUCE 

IMPORTS 
OF FEED GRAINS 

by Phillipe Granger 



Henri Potvin of Jonquiere stook- 
ing Glen oats. Home-grown grain 
helps to reduce the need for im- 
portations from Western Canada. 

Grain production in Quebec is not 
keeping pace with the increase in live- 
stock. This state of affairs leads to 
constantly growing importations of 
Western Canadian feed grains. Millions 
of dollars are thus paid every year by 
Quebec to the Prairie Provinces and it 
appears that these purchases from 
elsewhere are going to continue for a 
long time to come. They could, how- 
ever, be appreciably reduced if the 
growing of grain corn became more 
widespread in the region of Montreal 
and the south of the Province. 

Results obtained in many trials show 
that it is possible nowadays to triple 
and even quadruple the quantitv of 
nutrients yielded by a crop per unit of 
land. Grain corn ground with the cob 
contains the same amount of digestible 




nutrients as oats and can easily be got 
to yield 3 or 4 tons per acre, whereas 
one ton of oats to the acre is considered 
a very fair yield. 

Some farmers who started growing 
this crop several years ago are now 
harvesting enough grain corn to pro- 
vide for the needs of their own cattle 
and even have some left over for sale. 
It used to be necessary to buy 30 to 40 
tons of grain a year to feed the animals 
on the farm of the Dairy School at St. 
Hyacinthe. In 1965, they had grain to 
sell, although there had been no in- 
crease in the land under crop nor re- 
duction in the number of livestock. 

In the Quebec grain corn contest last 
year, the ten leading competitors aver- 
aged 90 bushels or the equivalent of 



4032 total digestible nutrients (T.D.N.) 
per acre. (An acre of oats yielding 60 
bushels would provide 1426 T.D.N.) 

In advocating the growing of grain 
corn where it is feasible to do so, Mr. 
Philippe Granger does not wish to give 
the impression that he underestimates 
the value of alfalfa, which, he says, 
can yield from 3 to 5 tons or 3600 to 
5000 T.D.N, per acre. 

He believes that a great many of our 
farmers can obtain the above-men- 
tioned yields almost every season pro- 
vided that the land is properly drained 
or, in other words, provided that the 
water required by the plants is retained 
and anv surplus of moisture which is 
harmful to them is removed. 

(From ''La Terre de Chez Nous") 



Lambing time 

1 ,111 ^ ^^^^in 




If she is to bear strong, vigorous 
lambs, a ewe must be given all the 
care and proper food she needs during 
her gestation period. The approach of 
lambing time should prompt the shep- 
herd to pay special attention to his 
ewes. Amongst other precautions, the 
following possible causes of accidents 
should be removed: the presence of 
the ram in the flock, over-crowding the 
ewes, doors that are too narrow, and 
feed racks that are too small. 

Lambing pens must be in a dry. 
warm place, protected from draughts. 
To prevent infections, the floors should 
be disinfected and covered with plentv 
of clean litter. As lambing time draws 
near, the ewe is put into her pen so that 



Oxford lambs and sheep on the 
farm of Mr. Roy Perrault at 
Sheenboro in Pontiac County. 
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she will give birth to her lambs under 
as normal conditions as possible. 

Careful shepherds clip the wool from 
part of the udder and hindquarters of 
their ewes to prevent suckling Iambs 
from swallowing wool, which can cause 
severe and often fatal indigestion. Two 
weeks before lambing, succulents 
should be eliminated from the ewes' 
ration and the amount of concentrated 
feed should be halved. 

It goes without saying that anybody 
who intervenes in the' course of parturi- 
tion must have thoroughly disinfected 
his hands and arms beforehand. As 
soon as a lamb is born, all mucus ob- 
structing its mouth and nostrils and 
preventing it from breathing freely 
must be removed. The umbilical cord 
must be disinfected by being dipped in 
tincture of iodine. Infra-red lamps have 
been found very useful for heating 
lambing pens that are not warm 
enough. 
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This page supplied in the In- 
terests of the Family Farm by 
the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization. 



Hereford beef cattle on the form 
of Mr. J. M. Tremblay of Grande- 
Baie, Chicoutimi. 



THE PRODUCTION 

OF BEEF CATTLE 



The raising of beef cattle is one of 
the more important and most promising 
branches of farming in Quebec. As 
such, it fully deserves the attention it 
receives from the Department of Agri- 
culture and Colonization. 

In view of the constantly growing 
demand for beef, livestock enterprises 
of this type should be further developed 
in Quebec, provided that all the con- 
ditions governing their profitability can 
be satisfied. But beef cattle cannot be 
made to pay on every farm and in all 
circumstances. 

The Quebec Government is now tak- 
ing steps to plan agricultural produc- 
tion and will play a supplementary and 
co-ordinating role. But it is up to the 
farmers themselves and their organiza- 
tions to take their own future in hand. 

Trends in the beef industry 

The importance of beef cattle in 
Quebec's agricultural economy is stead- 
ily growing. 

• Sales of beef cattle are adding to 
farm income. 

• The proportion of farm income de- 
rived from cattle is increasing. 

• Farm income derived from beef in 
Quebec in 1964 exceeded $80 mil- 
lion. 
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An expanding market 

• The market for beef in North Amer- 
ica is growing. 

• The population is increasing. 

• Canadians are eating more beef: 79 
pounds per head in 1964 as com- 
pared with 54 pounds in 1940. 

• The economy is flourishing. 

• The number of outlets for feeder 
cattle is growing. 

• The demand must be met. 
Production and consumption of beef 

in Quebec in 1963 

In Number 
thousands of 
of pounds head 
Consumption (1963) 407,966 768,442 
Production (1963) 164,700 366,000 
Annual deficit 243,266 402,442 

Weekly deficit 4,678 7,739 

Factors favouring beef production in 
Quebec 

• Markets are plentiful and easily 
reached; 

• Farm credit institutions help to pro- 
vide capital; 

• It is now easier to enlarge farms; 

• Community pastures can be estab- 
lished under ARDA programmes; 

• Provincial legislation to encourage 
regrouping of farm lands and pur- 
chase of vacant land is now in ef- 
fect; 



• Insemination provides the services of 
outstanding bulls for a small fee; 

• Grassland production has been im- 
proved through technical progress, 
and less labour is needed to raise 
beef cattle; 

• Beef cattle do not require as large an 
investment in buildings and shelters: 

• Large acreages in pasture and hay 
are becoming feasible especially in 
Northwestern Quebec; 

• Beef cattle help to maintain soil fer- 
tility; 

• Need for additional sources of in- 
come is making itself felt on many 
farms in Quebec; 

• Assistance policies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion for purchase of beef cattle and 
transport of animals to abattoirs are 
designed to encourage beef produc- 
tion. 

Factors of success in beef cattle raising 

• Wise choice of initial breeding stocK 
for the herd; 

• Selection of animals with a view to 
fast and efficient gains; 
Mating at the right time; 

• Proper feeding; 

• Good but inexpensive housing; 

• Prevention of disease; 

• Accurate and up-to-date breeding 
records. 
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Quebec farmers will receive a reimbursement of 25 per cent of their 1965/1966 school taxes under the same conditions 
as those established a year ago. An unofficial translation of the order in council to this effect as approved by the 
Government, appears below. 

Rebate of School Taxes 



ORDER IN COUNCIL 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL CHAMBER 
No 78 Quebec, January 19, 1966. 

Present: The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council 

Concerning the reimbursement of 25 

per cent of 
1965/1966 school taxes to farmers, 
and by-laws. 

Whereas by virtue of section 11 
(VIII Finance) of the Grants Act No. 
5, 1965, 13-14 Elizabeth II, Chapter 5, 
there may and shall be appropriated 
from the consolidated revenue fund an 
amount not to exceed $5,000,000 to 
reimburse each farmer of the province 
or pay on his behalf, 25 per cent of the 
school tax for 1965/1966 on his farm 
including his agricultural buildings and 
his residence erected there-on, all in 
accordance with the by-laws of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Whereas there is reason to make this 
reimbursement or this payment and to 
establish by-laws for this purpose. 

It is consequently ordained, on the 
proposition of the Minister of Educa- 
tion: 

1° That, for the purpose of the by- 
laws adopted by virtue of the present 
order-in-council, the following expres- 
sions shall signify: 

a) Farmer: any proprietor of a farm 



exploited as a principal occupation by 
himself, his family or his children, or 
by a tenant or farmer who so exploits 
it; or 

any holder or occupant of a farm 
thus exploited who is the proprietor 
thereof, within the meaning of the 
Education Act; or 

the proprietors in partnership of a 
farm thus exploited; excepting in all 
cases: 

1) companies which are proprietors 
of farms other than those formed 
by the proprietors of family 
farms; 

2) proprietors of farms exploited for 
other than agricultural purposes, 
such as speculations, development 
of building plots, quarries, camp- 
ing grounds or trailer parks, tree 
farms. 

b) Farm: any immoveable effectively 
exploited for the purpose of one or 
more enterprises of an agricultural na- 
ture, having an area of at least 10 ar- 
pents (8.45 acres) including the agri- 
cultural buildings and residence erected 
thereon. 

2° That every farmer is entitled to 
the reimbursement of 25 per cent of 
the 1965/1966 school tax on his farm, 
according to the collection roll of the 
school board homologated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year; 



3° That the Minister of Finance is 
authorized to pay directly to each 
farmer the amount of the reimburse- 
ment entered with respect to his name 
on the reimbursement list prepared by 
his school board and approved by the 
Department of Education; 

4° That reimbursement lists be pre- 
pared by each school board in accord- 
ance with the instructions and forms 
supplied by the Department of Educa- 
tion and that they be signed and certi- 
fied by the Secretary-Treasurer under 
his oath of office; 

5° That reimbursement lists be com- 
pleted, verified and forwarded by the 
school board to the General Directorate 
of Finance of the Department of Edu- 
cation before March 1, 1966, or during 
the month following approval of the 
school board's budget by the Depart- 
ment of Education; 

6° That each of these lists, duly 
approved by the Department of Educa- 
tion, be forwarded promptly to the 
Minister of Finance so that he may 
make the payments to the farmers who 
are entitled to them, by means of a 
cheque payable jointly to the farmer 
and to the school board. 

Jacques Fremont, 
Clerk of the Executive Council 



Cold Storage Of Chrysanthemum Cuttings 



Experiments show that cuttings 
prepared for storage do better 
when 'stripped' — that is when 
all foliage except small leaves 
surrounding the growing point 
are removed— and when stored 
in polyethylene bags at 28^ to 



This page supplied in the in- 
terests of the Family Farm by 
the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization. 



C. L. LOCKHART and G. S. SWAIN 

Premature development of flower buds of many varieties 
of garden chrysanthemums when propagated by stem cut- 
tings greatly reduces production of flowers and foliage. 
Methods of vegetative production to circumvent this diffi- 
culty are therefore of great importance to florists since 
stock plants of many varieties of garden chrysanthemums 
cannot be maintained under glass in a vegetative state. Some 
varieties can be propagated from stool cuttings of plants 
left out all winter. However, many varieties are susceptible 
to winter injury and an alternate method of propagation is 
required. 

In exploratory work at Kentville with stool cuttings taken 
from field-grown stock plants potted in peat pots and over- 
wintered in a cold frame, only a third of the cuttings sur- 
vived and produced good plants. Some workers report that 
rooted chrysanthemum stem cuttings can be safely stored 
for 5 weeks at 33 °F. In our investigations we found that 
stool cuttings having all their foliage and stored in poly- 
ethylene bags at 35°F. became severely rotted within one 
month. We also discovered that removing excess foliage 
extended the storage life. 

In more extensive tests, we studied the effect of fungicidal 
treatments, storage temperatures and the removal of foliage 
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on the storage life of chrysanthemum fall stool cuttings. We 
prepared stool cuttings of Kentville seedling 6-56 for stor- 
age in early November. Before digging, we cut back the 
current year's growth to expose new stool growth and cut 
the stool cuttings that were 3 to 4 inches long. Where the 
foliage was removed except for small leaves surrounding the 
growing point, these are referred to as stripped cuttings, and 
those having no foliage removed are unstripped cuttings. 

The cuttings were divided into bundles of 25 and each 
bundle was placed in a small polyethylene bag pulled close 
with string and metal rim tags and stored at 28°F., 32°F., 
34°F., or 37°F. After 6 months, the cuttings were removed 
from storage and planted in peat pots in a standard potting 
soil mix in a mist propagation bed to be rooted. After 2 
weeks they were removed from the mist and subsequently 
planted in the field to follow their development. 

Our research revealed that unstripped chrysanthemum 
stool cuttings stored from November to May were severely 
rotted with most having dead growing points. Few grew in 
the mist propagation bed and none produced normal healthy 
plants. On the other hand, we found that most of the strip- 
ped cuttings stored at 37°F. had rotted tips (see Figure) and 
did not produce terminal growth in the mist propagation 
bed but a few weak laterals often grew from this type of 
cutting. When partial rotting occurred only on other parts 
of the cutting, normal healthy plants were usually produced. 
The results in the accompanying table show that the tem- 
peratures from 28 to 34°F. were much more favorable for 
the storage of chrysanthemum cuttings with most of them 
producing normal terminal growth. More cuttings were 
partially rotted at 32 and 34°F. than at 28 °F. But these 
rots had little effect on the survival of the cuttings and 
subsequent development into normal plants. 

Several fungicide treatments such as Erad (phenyl mer- 



cury acetate) field sprays prior to taking the cuttings in the 
field or treating the cuttings with Thylate dip or dust prior 
to storage had no effect on the development of storage rots 
or subsequent development of the cuttings into mature 
plants. 

In one experiment we found that cuttings stored at 28°F. 
were injured when, on five occasions, the temperature 
dropped to 22°F. for 2 to 4 hours. These injured cuttings 
were badly dehydrated and shrivelled but 58 per cent pro- 
duced normal healthy plants. 

These experiments show that chrysanthemum stool cut- 
tings dug in the fall produced normal flowering plants fol- 
lowing 6 months' storage in controlled temperatures ot 
28 °F. to 34°F. In preparing cuttings for storage, it is recom- 
mended that all foliage except small leaves surrounding the 
growing point be removed and that the cutting be stored in 
polyethylene bags at 28 °F. to 34°F. 
PERCENTAGE SURVIVAL AND TYPE OF GROWTH 
OF CHRYSANTHEMUM STOOL CUTTINGS WITH 
EXCESS FOLIAGE REMOVED AND STORED AT 
VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 



Tempera- 




Type of growth 




ture 


Terminal 


Lateral 


No growth 


op 


1963 1964 


1963 1964 


1963 1964 


28 


~99 58' 


1 42 


0 0 


32 


94 95 


5 5 


1 0 


34 


86 97 


11 3 


3 0 


37 


0 49 


77 51 


23 0 



'Freezing injury at 28°F. 

Messrs. Lockhart and Swain are specialists in storage 
diseases, and ornamentals, respectively, CDA Research Station. 
Kentville. N.S. 



A PLANT ROOTS 
GRAVITY SENSOR 

The tip of a plant root is covered by 
a "cap" the function of which is ap- 
parently protective but has been the 
subject of some disagreement. It has 
been thought that the cap may regul- 
ate growth rates. Suzanne Groves, at 
the University of Oxford, found that it 
was possible to detach the root-caps of 
maize and barley, leaving the underly- 
ing meristem (growing tissue) intact. A 
team including B. E. Juniper, also at 
Oxford University, and Bruria Landau- 
Schachar and L. J. Audus of Bedford 
College, London, went on to study the 
growth behaviour of these "decapped" 
roots. 

The botanists found that the rate of 
growth was not dependent in any way 
on the presence of the root-cap. A de- 
capped root is in fact no longer able to 
sense gravity, and will grow in any di- 
rection for up to 30 hours. During this 
time, however, the exposed "quiescent" 
tissue (which is quiescent as long as it 
is covered) forms a new cap. The time 
this replacement takes depends on 
temperature and also perhaps on the 
age of the plant — younger roots seem 
to replace their root-caps more rapidly. 
The decapping and replacement pro- 
cess has been repeated identically on 
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the same root-tip, showing that no 
damage is caused by this treatment. 

(From ''New Scientist", Vol. 29, 
No. 477) 

STILL TOO MUCH FAT 

More hogs miss the A grade because 
of just a little too much fat, than for 
any other single reason. This is pointed 
out once again by the latest semi- 
annual hog carcass survey conducted 
by the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, which shows that nearly 93% 
of all B hogs could have been A's if 
they had been sent to market with less 
finish. A year ago, the comparable 
figure was 90%. 

QUEBEC SUGAR BEET 
GROWERS WERE THE 
BEST PAID IN 1964 

Quebec sugar beet growers who sold 
their 1964 crop to the Provincial re- 
finery at St. Hilaire received higher 
prices than were paid to growers by 
refineries in Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Alberta in that year. According to fig- 
ures presented by the Quebec refinery, 
the prices were as follows Quebec, 
$16.21 per ton; Ontario, $12.64; Mani- 
toba, $14.06; Alberta, $15.89. 



THE COOLING OF CREAM 

A recent inquiry showed that, in the 
Province of Quebec, 39% of the dairy 
products shipped to processing plants 
is delivered in the form of cream and 
that this cream comes from 40% of 
all the producers. One is led to con- 
clude from these figures that producers 
of cream are responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the quality of our but- 
ter; hence the insistance on the need 
for proper keeping of cream by means 
of rapid cooling to a low temperature 
It is impossible to manufacture a high- 
grade dairy product from primary 
materials of poor or doubtful quahty. 

All steps necessary to ensure clean 
and hygienic milking and handlmg o 
milk should of course be taken; but 
there are still too many dairy farmers 
who pay little or no attention to the 
cooling of cream before it is shipped^ 
Such neglect inevitably leads to rapia 
multiplication of bacteria, very mar Kea 
acidification, and often to development 
of bad odours. 



This page supplied in the in- 
terests of the Family Farm by 
the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization. 
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THE BEHER IMPULSE . . . 

News and Views of the Women's Institute of Quebec 



SEMI-ANNUAL Q.WJ. BOARD MEETING 



Enthusiasm and friendship marked 
the Semi-Annual Board Meeting held 
in the Y.W.C.A. in Montreal. Attend- 
ance was good and interest high in the 
topics under discussion. 

Our President, Mrs. J. Ossington, re- 
ported on the many meetings she has 
attended in her office, and on the 
graciousness with which she has been 
met. She stressed the importance of 
making the W.I. known as a group of 
knowledgeable and unbiassed citizens, 
with encouragement and kindness to all. 

We have read with interest, the ar- 
ticles in the Journal by Mrs. McGibbon, 
1st Vice-President, about the ACWW 
Conference in Dublin. It was a further 
pleasure to hear Mrs. McGibbon tell 
in person of her attendance there. The 
theme was "Co-operation at all Levels" 
— an important theme in Canada as 
elsewhere. An ideal for all mankind is 
to strive for concord as opposed to 
strife. The choice of the charming and 
capable Mrs. Aroti Dutt as ACWW 
President was welcomed by all. Pennies 
for Friendship continue to be the only 
financial support of ACWW and our 
continuing contributions are needed and 
requested. It was noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Lady Aberdeen Scholar- 
ship Fund has reached over $72,000. 
The fund is now closed, the interest on 
this amount being sufficient to provide 
one main scholarship in nutrition, and 
several smaller, short-term scholarships. 
Further contributions to the Fund will 
be accepted but there is no longer the 
urgency to do so. Attention now will 
focus on a new Coupon plan, #390, 
for use in Columbia, South America: 
further details on this new project will 
be available later. 

Considerable time was spent on dis- 
cussion of Centennial projects. Reports 
were heard on projects already under- 
taken, and many suggestions of possible 
activities given. A list of centennial 
projects for individual and for branch 
or community action has been sent by 
the QWI Office to each branch, and 

now most branches will have plans 
in operation. Members were asked to 
remember that EXPO '67 is a Canadian 
Centennial Project, and as such de- 
serves our support. We can promote 
the Fair and Canada by giving Expo 
tickets as prizes, by selling tickets, by 
providing lodging for QWI visitors 
from other lands or other provinces. 



A committee, chaired by Mrs. West- 
over, Provincial Convener of Citizen- 
ship, assisted by Mrs Knox Copping, 
County President, Montcalm, was estab- 
lished to find out if our membership 
would consider overnight accommoda- 




Mrs. Philip Matheson. FWIC President 

tion for individual WI members, or WI 
chartered bus tours. Mrs. Ossington 
has been a member of the Agricultural 
Board of Expo, for some months, and 
has been contributing the rural women's 
point of view to their deliberations. 
A motion was passed by the Board 
authorizing Mrs Ossington to officially 
represent the QWI at Expo meetings, 
with the request that she keep us in- 
formed of further developments, or 
projects that we might be able to un- 
dertake. 

Panorama FWIC — a collection of 
slides of Provincial Geography and WI 
in action — is under revision. Many 
members offered to send apporpriate 
slides to Mrs Westover or to Mrs Pal- 
mer who are responsible for the Quebec 
section. 

Christmas Stockings were under dis- 
cussion. This is a Canadian Save the 
Children Project, and any branch wish- 
ing to send stockings may do so. New 
instruction sheets should be followed, 
with a view to reducing the amount in 
a single stocking, and the making of 
more stockings — this would share the 
project with a greater number of child- 
ren. 

The Annual Joint Conference with 
members of the Montreal Council of 
Women, with whom QWI is affiliated, 
was again of outstanding interest. Mrs. 
A. W. D. Swan, President of the Coun- 
cil, was co-chairman with Mrs. Ossing- 
ton. Mrs. R. B. Winsor Vice-President 



of the Council, spoke on Health Services 
in Canada, outlining projected govern- 
ment plans, and noting the shortage of 
medical help which will prevent full 
implementation of medical plans for 
some years. Study of the Hall Com- 
mission Report, and of health plans 
would be worthwhile for all women's 
groups. Mrs. G. H. Guest, chairman 
of Education of the Council, spoke on 
Operation 55 and regional schools as 
they function in the city; and on the 
testing of subject promotion in city 
schools, and on the increase in voca- 
tional schools in urban areas. Mrs. 
W. V. George, Chairman of Consumer 
Education of the Council, spoke on 
this topic — on the need to develop 
a consumer who is a wise buyer, an 
intelligent user of goods and services, 
a good manager and spender of money. 
Mrs. H. E. Palmer, Convener Publicity 
QWI spoke on Centennial Projects of 
the WI. Mrs G. McGibbon gave details 
of the QWI Drama project which is 
arousing great interest wherever it is 
tried. Miss N. Holmes, Secretary, out- 
lined the new style Leadership Course 
which was initiated last year. This 
year's course will be May 24-27. The 
conference closed with an enjoyable tea 
hour. 

The Nominating Committee was ap- 
pointed to include these counties — 
Richmond, (chairman) Gaspe and Me- 
gatnic. Offices open are President, 1st 
and 2nd Vice President, Treasurer, 
conveners of Home Economics and Ci- 
tizenship. All these are completing a 
first term of two years; they may be 
nominated for a second term of two 
years. Other names may be submitted to 
the Nominating Committee. 

The Resolutions Committee is to be 
chaired by Stanstead County, assisted 
by Argenteuil and Abitibi. All resolu- 
tions should be sent to the County 
President of one of these. 

Branches and Counties are again re- 
quested to arrange for the printing of 
their own programs, as was done last 
year. The QWI Office can supply covers 
for the programs, but cannot do the 
printing. 

Annual Provincial Convention is set 
for June 20-24 at which time Board 
members and delegates will meet again. 

Marian E. Palmer 
Provincial Convener Publicity 
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FROM THE OFFICE 

More Pen Pals wanted: From Mill 
Creek (S. Waterloo) WI, Ontario. Would 
be nice to correspond with Waterloo 
or Cowansville, but not essential. These 
are the ladies: Mrs. Wm. Watkins, R. 6, 
Gait, Ont. — born in Wales but has 
lived in Canada over 30 years. Mrs. T. 
D. Cowan, R. 3, Gait, Ont. — always 
lived in that area, interested in history 
(particularly Canadian). 



THANK YOU 

To the many friends in the Quebec 
Women's Institutes who so kindly re- 
membered me at the time of the Semi- 
Annual Board Meeting. That lovely 
card, with its cheery message was a real 
tonic, bearing as it did the familiar 
names of those with whom I was once 
associated. They brought back pleasant 
memories of companionship enjoyed as 
we worked together in service to the 
QWI. And then the beautiful plant, one 
of the loveliest pot of 'mums I have 
ever seen. All this such a surprise, but 
a pleasant one I can assure you. My 
warmest thanks to you all. 

Frances Taylor 



SOFTWOOD 
BALED SHAVINGS 

Save by Buying a Carload Lot. 
Share it with Your Neighbour 
In Short Supply Every Fall and 
Winter . . . 

ORDER NOW — from 

BARTRAM-WOOD 
LIMITED 

160 Rochester Avenue 
Toronto 12 (HU 5-1689) 



W.I. GOODWILL TOUR 

(Continued from Jan. issue) 

Ontario spoons with crest were 
presented to some of the officers of 
East Angus and a petit point picture to 
Mrs. Ossington and petit point pin to 
Mrs. Coates, made by Mrs. Walter 
Adams, member of the Irwin WI, Kent. 
Each lady was presented with a large 
cake of maple sugar made by the 
Compton Co. President, Mrs. Sterling 
Batley. Mrs. Ossington in her remarks 
stated, that in spite of rumors, the 
Quebec women stand together for 
Home and ountry and invited the On- 
tario ladies to return in 1967. 



On our arrival at Quebec City, Mrs. 
Irwin was met in the drawing room 
of the Auberge du Blvd Laurier by 
Mme Claude Laliberte on behalf of the 
Cercle de Fermieres. The Quebec City 
ladies extended their warmest welcome 
to our ladies. We were also welcomed 
by the Home Economist Miss Suzanne 
Auger, and Mr. R. Barrette, agronomist 
and Director of Handicrafts, Dept. of 
Agriculture. There is a membership of 
42,000 in the Cercles de Fermieres 
which are affiliated with ACWW. We 
were entertained by Mme. Laliberte 
and Miss Auger with films on "Folk 
Songs of Quebec", "Publicity Bureau", 
"spinning of wool and flax, and murals, 
the modern art of today. Mrs. Geo. 
Kerr, Dresden, Ont. demonstrated 
block printing and presented Mrs. La- 
liberte with samples of her work. Re- 
freshments of sandwiches, cake and 
coffee were served. 

The following morning we drove to 
St. Anne de Beaupre and had lunch, 
after which we toured the city, visiting 
the historical monuments and Plains of 
Abraham. Our guide told us that they 
are teaching English as well as French 
in grades 2 and 3 in Quebec. 

Oct. 7th we drove to Montreal where 
we met Miss Norma Holmes, Prov. 
Sec. at Macdonald College. We were 
taken through the Handicraft Dept. 
where Miss F. Wren displayed their 
work and a tour of the grounds with 
Barry Stephens, Pres. of the Golden 
Key Society who explained the different 
buildings. 

Sir Wm. Macdonald, a bachelor, 
built both the college at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue and at Guelph, the one at 
Ste. Annes being built in 1905. He 
brought all the furniture for his home 
from Scotland. When he died his heirs 
the Stewarts continued to carry on his 
benefactions to the College. We were 
shown the library, and the classrooms, 
the Assembly Hall where the QWI holds 
its annual conventions. There are over 



1000 students and the girls outnumber 
the boys 4 to 1. A china floral piece 
of Ontario trilliums was presented to 
Miss Holmes. 

The following morning we journeyed 
to Lachute where we were greeted like 
royalty by the Argenteuil Co. president 
Mrs. C. Hall and several of her execu- 
tive at the United Church as their 
guests, to a delicious luncheon. There 
were fifty members of Argenteuil Co. 
who introduced our ladies in groups 
and seated them at tables for luncheon. 
Mrs. Hall opened the luncheon with the 
WI Grace and, although it was raining 
outside, the welcome inside was so 
warm and sincere that we forgot about 
time and enjoyed every minute. Mrs. 
Baugh, who is 83 years old is still a 
very active WI member. 

Mrs. Geo. McGibbon, 1st Vice-Pres. 
of QWI had just returned from Ireland 
where she attended the ACWW Con- 
ference and in her remarks she started 
that there has been so much in the 
press regarding the unrest in Quebec 
which is untrue. The theme of the Con- 
ference in Dublin was "Working To- 
gether". Mrs. Irwin presented Mrs. Mc- 
Gibbon on behalf of the Ontario ladies, 
with a copper tooling picture depicting 
the handicraft work of the Sun Parlor 
of Ontario and made by Mrs. Edgar 
Wilcox, Cottam, Essex Co. Petit point 
was presented to Mrs. Hall. 

We as WI members came home with 
a better understanding of Quebec and 
have appreciated having the experience 
of meeting our Quebec WI sisters and 
hope that they may be able to come 
to Kent and Essex as our guests in the 
near future. 

Mrs. Maurice Irwin, 
Prov. Board Director, FWIO, Sub. 2.^ 
Mrs. G. Sisco, Publicity Conv. for 
Stanstead County adds this bit to Mrs. 
Irwin's account: "What better way to 
participate in International Year than 
to travel! Eighty-two members of In- 
stitutes in Southwestern Ontario chart- 
ered two buses in Chatham and took 
to the road. Mrs. Maurice Irwin ot 
Chatham planned and organized the 
trip, and deserves much credit for a 
job well done, and for care and personal 
attention given the passengers and to 
the members she contacted en route. 
One of the passengers was Mrs. Grace 
Kerr, past president of Kent Co. Ont., 
member of Quinn Branch, who at » 
years of age enjoyed the trip and Kep 
up the full pace too . . . 

-It was a great pleasure to meet and 
be with this group, thoughtful an 
friendly members from sister Instituie^ 
in Ontario." 
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The Month With The W. I. 



ABITIBI EAST: MATAGAMI attend- 
ded meeting of local, provincial and 
federal representatives concerning In- 
dian Affairs, and will assist in future 
projects; talk on publicity by Mrs. Gil- 
man; committee of Mrs. Viljoin and 
Mrs. Harrison to meet with school 
principal to consider sponsorship of 
public speaking or spelling competi- 
tions, or a bursarv. 




Students of Indian Reserve school at 
Winneway, where Ql has branch Insti- 
tute. 



ARGENTEUIL: BROWNSBURG 
acted a play entitled "Twas the Night 
before Christmas"; a special on the 
Christmas Tree was a knitted article 
from each member to be given to needy 
children. DALESVILLE-LOUISA gave 
their Christmas donations to a worthy 
cause to the Lady Aberdeen Scholar- 
ship Fund. JERUSALEM-BETHANY 
had guest Mrs. H. Kerr give a demon- 
stration on bow-making and gift wrap- 
ping; each member to make a quilt 
block for next meeting. LAKEFIELD 
were entertained by Mrs. H. Graves of 
Lachute; interesting pictures shown by 
a member of her trip to Western Can- 
ada. PIONEER donated to Montreal 
Children's Hospital; cookies and candy 
given to Retarded Children School in 
St. Andrew's: Mrs. G. Rogers read 
articles on "Christmas Symbols around 
the World", "The Ugliness of Christ- 
mas" and "All About Christmas Green- 
ery UPPER LACHUTE EAST END: 
contests on Christmas Carols and 
jumbled words; sing-song with Mrs. L. 
Hume accompanying on guitar. Most 
Argenteuil Branches have been holding 
serious discussions on helping to build 
a Senior Citizen's Home, and it is 
hoped that this worthwhile project will 
soon be underway. Same branches don- 
ated to the Lachute High School An- 
nual, The Lampada. 

CHATEAUGUAY-HUNTINGDON : 

AUBREY-RIVERFIELD : Mrs. R. 



Templeton won the dainty box of finger 
towels and soap donated by Mrs. Wolo- 
darsky. DEWITTVILLE held a social 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Greenbank, when husbands and 
members of Dewittville Youth Associa- 
tion were entertained; Mrs. N. McLean 
reported on Semi-Annual; Mrs. H. 
Greig demonstrated the making of 
fancy bread; sold refreshments at an 
auction sale; Christmas baking sent to 
shut-ins. HEMMINGFORD held dis- 
cussion on Christmas Stocking Project: 
Mrs. R. Lee gave complete review of 
Gift Coupon #367 and its importance 
to W.I. work in the North — coupon 
purchased; Mrs. Lee also gave complete 
explanation of the ticket-selling cam- 
paign for Expo '67. HUNTINGDON 
heard reading from "Canadian Folk 
Lore"; Mrs. Beal, school librarian gave 
demonstration on Book Binding; quiz 
using words ending with "age". ORMS- 
TOWN: demonstration of the many 
different uses for Christmas cards; used 
cards collected; held cookie contest and 
sale of same. 



COMPTON: BROOKBURY: Mrs. S. 
Batley. County President, gave monthly 
CKTS Radio Broadcast, telling of the 
Bus Tour of Ontario Institutes through 
the Townships, and of letters later re- 
ceived from some; donations given to 
Northern Extension Fund, Salvation 
Army, local cemeteries, and needy per- 
sons; sold some cookbooks for Stan- 
stead North W. I.; bought T. B. seals. 
COOKSHIRE: Mr. W. Hamilton show- 
ed slides of Prince Edward Island, and 
of a trip from Kitimat, B.C. to Cook- 
shire; talk given by Mrs.. E. Schmidt 
on the Maplemont Home for Youth; 
donation made to the Home. EAST 
ANGUS members each brought 
a decorated Christmas basket, which 
were filled and sent to sick and shut- 
ins; donated to C.N.I.B.; Mrs. Bernard 
and Mrs. H. Westgate, members born 
in Ireland, told interesting facts and 
anecdotes of places they had lived in 
Ireland; renewed Federated News; don- 
ated to Westbury 4 H Club; refresh- 
ments provided for party for children 
who made Hallowen collection for UNI- 
CEF; Mrs. Hayes, Citizenship Con- 
vener, reported on the awarding of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, 1965, to UNICEF. 
EAST CLIFTON collected used Christ- 
mas cards for Red Cross; over 60 
Christmas bags were made and given 
toward the Community Christmas Tree; 




Mrs. J. Walker, Marcil Wl. holding her 
prize-winning crocheted bedspread. 



held paper bag auction and donated 
proceeds to Pennies for Friendship 
and to the Bursary. SAWYERVILLE: 
article read from Home and Country- 
telling of the tour of Ontario W. I. 
members through Quebec; selected play 
for W.L Drama Contest; collected for 
C.N.LB. 

GASPE: DOUGLASTOWN made 
Christmas corsages and cards, and ex- 
changed them as roll call; social even- 
ing held and games played. GASPE 
named a favourite teacher as roll call; 
Thanksgiving Tea was most successful, 
both socially and financially; each mem- 
ber brought a friend to Christmas meet- 
ing; gifts sent to Sanitorium. WAKE- 
HAM enjoyed a social evening, with 
games, and an exchange of gifts; knitted 
articles and other clothing sent to needy 
family, and gifts sent to elderly persons. 




Mrs. McGibbon & Mrs. Wallace examine 
1st and 2nd prize afghans 

GATINEAU: AYLMER EAST held 
social evening with games enjoyed by 
all; one game was Bingo with names of 
trees used instead of numbers; silver 
(continued on page 20) 
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Miss E. Graham, QWI Conv. of 
Education submits the following article 
with this comment: "This article, while 
stressing the importance of a school 
library, should also focus attention on 
our homes. Here an interest in books 
begins for the young child fortunate 
enough to live in a home where books 
are a part of every day life. For those 
no longer of school age, books and 
magazines can be a never ending source 
of information and enjoyment." 

THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Among the many reforms recom- 
mended by the Parent Commission 
none is more important than the propo- 
sal that every elementary school should 
have an adequate library. 

At one time the chief function of 
education was to preserve the know- 
ledge of the past and pass it on to the 
next generation. We have finally realiz- 
ed that teaching children to memorize 
facts will not prepare our boys and girls 
for the ever-changing world of the 
present or the future. The most import- 
ant skill that we can teach our children 
is that of critical thinking. We must 
encourage our children to find answers 
for themselves and the library is the 
key to the vital and stimulating world 
of books where the mind of a child 
is opened to the excitement of our 
modern world, to the adventures of the 
past, and to the anticipation of the 
future — 

What a child reads determines how 
he thinks and what he will become. The 
more varied the selection of books read 
and enjoyed by each child, the more 
flexible his method of thinking and the 
greater his understanding of the world 
in which he lives. 

The fastest progress in a library devel- 
opment programme occurs when one of 
the first steps in the securing of the 
services of a professionally trained 
librarian. In a district where several 
schools are included in the planning, a 
library consultant or supervisor should 
be appointed to help the school libra- 
rians in their book selections, their 
processing and in planning the most 
effective library programme for the 
district. 

The professional guidance of a con- 
sultant does not reduce the importance 
of having a librarian in each school. 
When we consider that it takes about 
one hour to process a book, a good 
programme in any school of over two 
hundred pupils needs a full time libra- 
rian. Do not permit anyone to make 
you believe that a teacher, who hap- 
pens to have several free periods a 
week, will be able to act as the school 
librarian. 
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The librarian needs to be as free of 
routine tasks as possible. She should 
not be required to take duty in the 
playground during lunch hour. At this 
time the library should be open or she 
should be having a meeting of the 
Library Club. Adequate help with 
typing, checking of materials, process- 
ing of books and shelving will help 
ensure the best professional use of time 
in working with children and teachers. 
Teachers at every level need the col- 
laboration of a librarian who knows 
reading materials of all kinds and who 
is aware of the needs of children. 

Every effort must be made to keep 
the library door open. Ideally, it should 
be possible for any child or any teacher 
to come in at any time to find the 
answer to a question, get additional in- 
formation on a topic under considera- 
tion, take out a book to be read or 
satisfy some personal or classroom need. 
Only thus can the library become an 
extension of the classroom. The school 
as a whole needs a climate that en- 
courages reading. 

Goals in planning quarters should 
include provision of space for class use, 
for small group use, and for individual 
study and browsing. Throughout the 
school day we provide too little time 
for reading for pleasure and the library 
can be an important setting for growth 
in this area. 

Only with a well-developed program- 
me can pupils cultivate life-time habits 
of reading. On every count, it is the 
library that makes the difference. Every 
child needs the opportunity to select 
books that appeal to him and a place 
to which he can turn for sympathetic 
guidance in book selection. The gifted 
student, in pursuit of excellence needs 
books that challenge him to probe more 
deeply and then compare and evaluate. 
The culturally deprived child needs 
reading materials within his reach which 
help him relate to his expanding world. 
The insecure child needs stories and 
hero tales that give him confidence and 
attainable goals. 

"Let us not cheat our children. They 
deserve the chance to discover what 
fun it is to read. They need to know 
all the rich varieties of our language, 
and the power of human imagination. 

If there is any hope for the future, 
our children must not be denied their 
literary heritage. Imagination is the root 
of progress in any age. The world of 
reality is not sufficient in itself. Good 
literature is no substitute for living, but 
it can add immeasurably to the rich- 
ness of living". 

Aileen Bryerton 
Supervising Assistant 
Laurcnvale Protestant Schools 



Month with the W. I. 

(continued) 

collection used to buy treats for patients 
at St. Jude's Hospital, Aylmer. EARD- 
LEY: guest speaker, Mr. Norman 
Robson, vice-principal of St. Patrick's 
High School in Hull, and on Regional 
School Board, spoke on "Parent — 
Teacher Relationships". KAZABAZUA 
celebrated their 29th birthday by read- 
ing some of the minutes of the organiz- 
ation meeting in 1936. WAKEFIELD : 
Mr. Kenneth Main, guest speaker, spoke 
on I.C.A.O.; some of the handicrafts 
which are to be displayed at Lapeche 
Library Inc., were shown at the meet- 
ing; treats sent to patients at Gatineaii 
Memorial Hospital. WRIGHT: Mrs. F. 
Thayer gave two readings — "Health 
Notes and Pills" and "The Catchair"; 
pamphlets distributed on "The Story 
behind your Shoes"; donated to Quebec 
Service Fund, and to Cup-of-Milk 
Fund. 

MISSISQUOI: COWANSVILLE heard 
description of grafting trees, article on 
new methods of education, and de- 
scription of hospital work in Africa; talk 
given on attitude toward other races, 
and a review of the book "Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier; roll call answered by describing 
experiences with birds in winter; en- 
joyed contest on recognition of birds 
from figurines. DUNHAM donated to 
School for Retarded Children. FOR- 
DYCE held quiz on ACWW., sold 
handwork made by members; sent large 
parcel of magazines to Aklavik, W. 1.. 
N.W.T. 

MONTCALM: RAWDON enjoyed car- 
pet bowling, with some members play- 
ing, and others had fun watching their 
first attempt at the game; provided fuel 
for a local needy family. 

PONTIAC: All branches in County 
bought UNICEF Greeting Cards. BRIS- 
TOL donated home baking to Ada 
Memorial Hospital, were favoured with 
a piano and accordion duet; bought 
T. B. seals. CLARENDON answered 
roll call by repeating a verse of a Christ- 
mas Carol; collected Pennies for Friend- 
ship; gave toys and treats for patients 
and children at two local hospitals: 
FORT COULONGE heard Christni^ 
story "Song from Heaven; gifts to shut 
ins; donations to TB seals and to Ade 
Memorial Hospital. QUYON donated 
to Quyon Christmas Parade and Pari^ 
donated to TB Association; contest on 
the provinces. SHAWVILLE donated 
iood baskets to needy families; medley 
of Christmas songs, sung by thre 
young boys was greatly enjoyed; eacn 
member given material to maKe 
Christmas corsage with interesting r - 
suits; gifts were pulled from gaily dec^ 
ated chimney. WYMAN sent boxes. 
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books and cards to elderly and to shut- 
ins; donated to Auxiliary of Central 
Hospital. 

RICHMOND: DENISONS MILLS 
held card party with proceeds going to 
Dixville School for Retarded Children; 
Mrs. C. Carson presented school prizes 
for A. D. S. High School; donated to 
County Funds and to UNICEF; used 
Christmas cards collected to be sent to 
Limbless Servicemen; mystery parcel 
won by Mrs. W. Brock. GORE had as 
guest speaker, Mrs. Briggs, Home Eco- 
nomics teacher at St. Francis High 
School; roll call gave suggestions on 
how to make the most of vitamins found 
in fresh fruit and vegetables; held con- 
test on articles made from "left-over" 
material, with articles sold, netting 
good sum; used Christmas cards made 
into scrapbooks, sent to children's 
home. 

RICHMOND HILL held a contest on 
white bread, prize going to Mrs. W. 
Bailey; gifts sent to 4 children at Dix- 
ville Home who had January birthdays; 
fruit sent to convalescent friend. RICH- 
MOND YOUNG WOMEN enjoyed 
social evening: one of the games played 
had all members pile their shoes in the 
middle of the room, then were blind- 
folded and each tried to find her own 
shoes. SHIPTON sent proceeds from 
recently held card party to Community 
Goodwill; held contest on most at- 
tractively wrapped Christmas gift, with 
prizes won by Mrs. D. Gallup and Mrs. 
A. Paige; each member gave gift for 
Maria Goretti Home for Crippled 
Children in Danville, also sent candy. 
SPOONER POND: for roll call each 
member brought a loaf of bread, yeast 
or fancy, with breads auctioned and 
netting a good sum; donation of thread 
was received and sold; started working 
on Christmas Stocking project; collect- 
ed Pennies for Friendship; played Bin- 
go with prizes won by Mrs. C. Johnson 
and Mrs. V. R. Beattie. 

ROUVILLE: ABBOTSFORD: White 
Elephant table most interesting and 
profitable too; clothing sold with 
proceeds to the treasury; gifts sent to 
children in Butter's Memorial Home; 
Christmas Carol singing and pleasant 
social time at the tea hour was enjoy- 
ed. 

SHERBROOKE: ASCOT brought gifts 
for shut-ins; "Christmas Eve", a poem 
written by a local senior citizen was 
read and enjoyed; donated to 4 H Calf 
Club, local SPCA; oranges sent to Grace 
Christian Home. BELVEDERE: 
each member turned in a Christmas 
decoration to send to Grace Christian 
Home; purchased Coupon #367; don- 
ated to Quebec Service Fund, Pennies 
for Friendship, School for Retarded 
Children; contest on decorated cup 



NOW . . . Prevent 

FARM DRAINAGE TILE CLOGGING 
With Tile Guard" and "Glass Fibre Felt" 

"Tile Guard" Drainage Tile Cover Is a web-like mat composed of inert 
glass tibres made of materials specificafiy compounded to withstand un- 
derground alkalis and acids. It is virtually ageless, and effectively retards 
the passage of io'A particles into the tile. 



Permits use of smaller tile. 
Why use 6" when 4" will 
do with Tile Guard and 

GLASS FIBRE FELT 

For Under Support 
and Protection 
in Unstable 
Soils 




GLASS FIBRE 
FELT 



or 

one 



K4R. FARM-ER: Discuss your problem with The County Agricultural Representative 
Extension Specialist. For complete information at no obligation write or teleph 

collect to: 

GLOBE GLASS SATURATERS 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Glass Fibre Roofing Products and Tile Guard 
P.O. BOX 190 PETROLIA, ONTARIO DIAL 882-2300 

or Request Material from Your Drainage Contractor 




THE FAMILY HOTEL 
FEATURING . . . 

Heated Pool 
Private Ocean Beach 
Group Accommodation — Small or Large 
Putting Green • Shuffleboard 
Citrus Bar (No Alcoholic Beverages) 
Barber Shop and Beauty Parlor 
Main Auditorium 'Seats 400 
Turkish Baths and Massage 
Coffee Shop 
Dining Room 
Musical Artists 
Family Films 
Free Television 
Free Parking 
Daily Chapel Service 

Write today for 4 color 
FREE brochure 




ON THE OCEAN AT 87th STREET • MIAMI BEACH 
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cakes, with prizes. BROMPTON ROAD 
catered for a supper. LENNOXVILLE: 
a poem 'Travelled's Tales" and an ar- 
ticle on Canada's Christmas Tree Trade 
were read; successful sewing and tailor- 
ing course held; each member brought 
a gift for a cancer patient; donated to 
hot lunch fund at local school. 



Early results indicate that green and 
red cabbage can be stored at a temper- 
ature of 0 to 1°C at 98 to 100 per cent 
relative humidity for about five months 
with negligible losses. Even after eight 
months, the losses through trimming 
away the withered leaves ranged from 
15 to 30 per cent. 

(From ''New Scientist, Vol. 29 
No. 477) 



TO REDUCE 
FEEDING COSTS 

Use WIB Pure Cane Molasses. 
At today's cost it is cheaper 
than grains! 

PHONE ORDERS: 

Montreal: 255-4001 
Toronto: HO 461-4123 
HO 461-249! 
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C^H^DA^ VIEST \HD\ES 

MQU155E5 

COMPIWNY UIMITED 
MOHTREIIL - TORONTO 




NATURALFLOW 



MAPLE SAP TUBING FROM 
TREE TO VAT WITHOUT 

HANDLING 



MAPLE TAP HOLE PELLETt 
INSURING A LARGER FULL 
SEASON'S FLOW 

$6.50 for 500 pellets. 
FREE LITERATURE 



Naturalflow Maple Sap Plastic Tubes 
& Supplies Ltd. 
St. Emile de Montcalm. P.Q. 



HIGH HUMIDITY FOR 
FRESH VEGETABLES 

A series of tests by the National Re- 
search Council of Canada had resulted 
in a new way to store vegetables for an 
appreciable period without severe loss 
in weight or quality. The vegetables 
were found to keep much better if they 
were stored at a uniformly low tem- 
perature and high humidity. 

The room in which the vegetables 
are stored is of a jacket construction, 
around which a stream of air is circul- 
ated to remove the heat from the storage 
volume (see diagram). Air is not circul- 
ated through the vegetables; they are 
allowed to become almost dripping 
wet so that the humidity is as near sat- 
uration as possible. 

In these tests, apples and celery 
were stored satisfactorily at relative 
humidities between 95 and 100 per 
cent at temperatures slightly above 
freezing point. Similar tests with carrots, 
which show a marked susceptibility to 
moisture loss and subsequent withering, 
showed that they could be stored for 
much longer periods than those of cur- 
rent commercial practice. After nine 
months of storage, the loss by decay 
was only 15 per cent in the very high 
humidity conditions. At present storage 
of carrots for more than si\ months is 
limited by the decay factor, which 
usually exceeds 50 per cent. 

Tests have begun on the storage of 
other vegetables by this technique. 



"CHEZ PERRON TOUT EST BON " 




TELEPHONE : 



6 8 1-16 15 



NEWBURG. 
VIKING. 



"WE LEAD IN PLANTS & SEEDS" 

CERTIFIED RASPBERRY PLANTS 

VARIETIES : 

strong, medium height. BOYNE 



Plants 

Fruits large, round bright red 
excellent quality. 

Plants strong, taller than most 
varieties, spineless. Fruits large, 
bright red, slightly pointed, ex- 
cellent quality, easy to pick. 



Plants extra strong, below aver- 
age height. hardy anywhere. 
Fruits large, very dark red, 
slightly pointed, good quality, 
easy to pick. 
SPECIAL PRICES: 25 for $3.25; 50 for $5.75; 

100 for $10.00; 500 for $40.00; 
1000 for $75.00, f.o.b. Chomedey. 



W. H. PERRON «i CO. LIMITED 

515 Labelle Blvd.. Ville de Laval (Chonnedey), P.Q. 
(Owners of Dupuy & Ferguson Ltd.) 



$10 MILLION INCREASE 

(continued) 

valent in hay) per unit of herbivorous 
livestock wintered in 1965-1966 in 14 
of the 25 counties that were not eligible 
in September, namely: Arthabaska, 
Brome, Chambly, Drummond, Iber- 
ville, Frontenac, Laprairie, Lotbiniere, 
Megantic, Missisquoi, Richelieu, Shef- 
ford, Vercheres, and Yamaska. (This is 
a federal-provincial subsidy). 
Vs of a ton of feed, on the same basis, 
in the other 1 1 counties that were not 
eligible in September: Bagot, Compton, 
Jacques Cartier-Laval, Nicolet, Rich- 
mond, Rouville, Saint-Hyacinthe, Saint- 
Jean, Sherbrooke, Stanstead, and 
Wolfe. (This is entirely a provincial 
subsidy). 

An additional Vs of a ton, on the same 
basis, in 44 of the 50 counties already 
designated in September, provided that 
the amount of the initial and the subse- 
quent allocations does not exceed one 
ton per animal unit. (This proviso 
renders the remaining 6 of these 50 
counties ineligible for the additional 
allocation, namely: Chicoutimi, Lake 
St. John, Jonquiere-Kenogami, Rober- 
val, Saguenay, and Pontiac, since they 
had already been allocated one ton. 
(This is a federal-provincial subsidy in 
25 counties, and entirely provincial in 
19). 

The government allocation of feed 
is in proportion to the reduction in 
forage and grain crops attributable to 
adverse weather conditions in 1965. In 
the case of special crops, the assistance 
is based on the cost of producing the 
crops and is in proportion to the dam- 
age caused by excessive rainfall and 
early frosts in the fall. 

This additional assistance of 
million brings the total subsidies to 
Quebec farmers for crop losses sutterea 
in 1965 to about $23 millio^'/'V/n 
million for the purchase of feed lo 
herbivorous livestock and $2 mini" 
for damage to special crops. 

The cost of these subsidies is to d 
shared by the two governments ap 
proximately $10 million being provi^ 
by the federal government and ^ 
million by Quebec. 
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SEED FARM (continued) 

Budget For A 120-Acre Commercial Seed 

Land : 250 acres g $150 
Equipment : 

2 tractors 

disk harrow 

smoothing harrow 

plow 

seeder 

packer 

wagon 

sprayer 

chopper 

swath turner 

fanning mill 

carter disc 

velvet rolls 

seed treater 

conveyors 

combine 

swather 



Farm in Quebec 

$37,500 

7,000 
550 
100 
600 

1,180 
220 
250 
450 

1,290 
350 

1,000 
600 
630 
415 

1,000 

3,155 

2,100 



Total Inventory 

Expenses : 
Taxes 
Insurance 

Mortgage Payment 
Operating expenses : 

Labour — operator 

helper and casual 

Gas, ail, grease 

Bags 

Fees 

Electriciy 
Fuel 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Chemicals 
Depreciation on machinery (10%) 
Repairs and upkeep (Bldgs. & Mach.) 

Total Expenses 
Income : 

Timothy : 105 acres (a 275 lbs. = 28875 x .40 11,550 
Clover : 35 acres @ 140 lbs. = 4900 x .60 2.940 
Cereals : 66 acres (a) 40 bus. = 2640 x 2.00 5,280 
70 acres @ 10 bus. = 700 x .75 525 
Subsidy of 20^^ per bushel on 1400 bus. 280 
Gas tax refund — 2,000 gal. @ 15^ 



^8,390 

885 
80 
3,500 

4,000 
3,000 
800 
460 
187 
200 
200 
335 
1,910 
330 
2,089 
600 

18,786 



300 



Gross Income 
Expenses 

NET INCOME 



20,875 
18,786 

2,089 



IN THE APRIL ISSUE: 

Quebec's Provincial Seed Farm 

by W. W. Keeler 

Festive Breads of Many Lands 

by Marilyn Findlay 

Terrace Bank Farm — a success story 




nmmniM smncE 

P.O. BOX 100, YOUVILLE STATION, MONTREAL, QUE. 



^\ COMPARE 

OUR 
PRICES 
TRY OUR EXTRA 
FAST SERVICE BY MAIL 
AND FROM NOW ON YOU'LL 
ALWAYS BE OUR CLIENT 




How much 
does H cost you 
to feed your calves 

mith? 




How much extra money could 
you make if you sold a// of your 
milk? 

Figure it up. Then see your 
Purina dealer and let him tell 
you how much you can save by 
feeding Purina Nursing Chow. 
Just 25 pounds of Nursing 
Chow replaces 250 pounds of 
milk. 

Purina Nursing Chow is an easy- 
mixing milk product high in 
energy, fortified with vitamins 
and minerals plus a powerful 
antibiotic to guard against 
scours. And it stays in suspen- 
sion—won't settle out. 



Purina Calf Startena— a compan- 
ion product to Nursing Chow is 
highly palatable and helps calves 
gain fast. In fact Holstein calves 
fed this dry ration according to 
the Purina program have aver- 
aged 320 pounds at 4 months 
of age. 

Decide now to sell a// your milk 
this winter. Raise calves on 
Purina Nursing Chowand 
Purina Calf Startena— the team 
that's research-tested for fast, 
economical gains. Your Purina 
dealer will be glad to outline 
Purina's calf program for you. 
See him today! 



RALSTON PURINA OF CANADA LTD. 

Woodstock/Toro nto 
Whitby/Montreal 
Quebec City/Sussex, N.B. 
Truro, N.S./Kemptville, N.S. 





DAIRY FACTS 

by Dr. J. P. Everett 

Manager, Purina Dairy Research. 

A recent University of Kentucky study 
disproves the old tale that a calf must 
be taught to eat a dry calf starter. 
In the university's trial, calves which 
had no coaching performed just as 
well as calves which had dry starter 
placed in their mouths twice daily. 
We have noted similar results in 
experiments with Calf Startena at 
our Gray Summit, Mo., Research 
Farm. We've found that you don't 
have to teach calves to eat calf 
starter if you: 

1. Feed a high-quality palatable 
ration (Purina's is). 

2. Offer it in small amounts initially ^ 
to insure fresh feed, feeding what's 
left over to older heifers. 

3. Decrease the amount of Nursing 
Chow fed in the fourth and fifth 
weeks, before Nursing Chow 
feeding is terminated. 

Limit Period of Feeding 
Nursing Chow 

Surprisingly, surveys show that many 
dairymen feed a milk replacer until 
calves are six to eight weeks old. 
Although calves undoubtedly enjoy 
this, it's not the most economical way 
to feed them. Based on ourstudies,^ 
we recommend feeding Purina Nursing 
Chow for only four weeks to calves 
that weighed over 80 pounds at birth 
and five weeks to calves that weighed 
under 80 pounds at birth. 
Holstein heifers at Purina's Research 
Farm average 320 pounds at four 
months. This shows that extended 
milk replacer feeding is not necessary. 

5-3391 



